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ABSTRACT 



The research question examined was whether significant 
differences in psychosocial development and self-actualization exist between 
adult cohort groups whose childhood development occurred under very different 
social, economic, and technological circumstances. Subjects were 113 white 
middle-aged and elderly adults from similar socioeconomic settings. Subjects 
completed the Measures of Psychosocial Development (MPD) (G. Hawley, 1988) 
and the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) (E. Shostrom, 1966), a measure 
of self-actualization. The only generational difference found for the MPD 
results was for industry versus inferiority, and this was confounded by 
education. The lack of generational differences may support E. Erikson's 
theory that stage crisis resolution is universal, and that despite the 
different conditions before and after World War II, both groups adapted and 
resolved their stage crises in the range of the normed population. POI 
findings suggest that the middle-aged group was more inner-directed, or 
self -actualized than the other group. This finding also was confounded by 
education. The role of education in psychosocial development and 
self-actualization and certain gender differences found in MPD and POI scores 
are areas calling for additional study. (Contains 27 references.) (SLD) 
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Psychosocial Development and 
Self-Actualization Across Age Groups 

Currently, there are several cohort groups existing in American society whose childhood 
development occurred under vastly different social, economic, and technological circumstances. 
The present research sought to examine whether significant differences exist between two of these 
adult cohort groups in psychosocial development and self-actualization— two areas of personality 
development possibly affected by the different environments as well as the gender roles unique to 
each groups' life-span. 

Mixed findings in previous research regarding adult development, the changing patterns of 
gender roles, and the changing culture since WWII, have raised questions concerning personality 
development across generations. Therefore, Erik Erikson's theory of psychosocial development 
and Abraham Maslow's theory of self-actualization were the basis for exploring possible 
differences between a pre-World War II group, also known as senior adults, and a post- WWII 
group, also known as baby-boomers. 

There has been relatively little research comparing these pre- and post- WWII generations 
with regard to developmental issues. The most extensive study was conducted by Mitchell (1984) 
in the late 70s and early 80s and utilized extensive quantitative survey techniques. He used 
Maslow's hierarchy of needs as the theory basis and developed typologies comprised of 
demographics and psychographics. He found that the baby-boomers and the older generations had 
different value systems, so he developed a double hierarchy which suggested that many of the 
younger generation are "inner-directed" as opposed to their "outer-directed" parents and 
grandparents. Both routes can lead to self-actualization, according to Mitchell (1984). 

The primary research question examined in the present study was whether differences exist 
across generations, across genders, and across age by gender categories with respect to 
psychosocial development and self-actualization. 

Methods 

The 113 subjects in this study were a convenience sample from white, middle-aged and 
elderly middle-class adults. Volunteers from both age groups were recruited from a local 
Methodist Church and the surrounding neighborhood so that socioeconomic levels and other 
demographic characteristics would be relatively homogeneous. The elderly group consisted of 57 
people (28 men, 29 women) and the post- WWII middle-aged group was comprised of 56 middle- 
aged people (28 men, 28 women). Most subjects were recruited by an announcement in various 
settings such as Sunday school classrooms or club meetings at the local Methodist Church. Phone 
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numbers from the surrounding neighborhood were acquired from a neighborhood telephone 
directory. 

The subjects were allowed to take home a research “packet” containing a letter of 
instruction, a letter explaining their rights, a short demographic questionnaire, and the POI and 
MPD measures. The elderly subjects received booklets and answer sheets with enlarged text to 
avoid any misunderstandings that could occur because of failing eyesight. The data collection took 
about 2 1/2 months. 

The measure of psychosocial development (MPD) according to the author, Hawley (1988), 
is "a self-report inventory, based on Eriksonian constructs, which assesses adolescent and adult 
personality development." The MPD was employed as an index of overall psychosocial health and 
it measures the eight positive and eight negative stage attitudes, and estimates the degree of 
resolution for the stage conflicts. 

The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) was created by Shostrom in 1966 with the help 
of Maslow and other researchers to fill a need for, "a comprehensive measure of values and 
behavior seen to be of importance in the development of the self-actualizing person." 

An ANOVA procedure was conducted on the MPD and the POI scores. Age was the 
primary independent variable, but gender was also tested with the POI and the MPD scores being 
the dependent variables. Thus, it was a 2x2 factorial design with gender and age category being 
the classification variables. 

Results 

The demographic data indicated that the subjects were highly educated, mostly white, and 
all professional or white collar workers (based oh job title before retirement for the older group). 
Over half (67.9%) of the middle-aged group and over a fourth (26.5%) of the older group had 
household income levels of $75,000 and above per year. The mean age for the baby-boomers was 
about 43 and for the older adults, about age 74. 

MPD 

There are eight positive and eight negative subscales in the MPD, corresponding with 
Erikson's eight stages of life crises. The total overall resolution score of all eight scales was 
considered the main psychosocial variable in this study, but no significant differences between 
generations were found. Additionally, no significant differences were found among age groups on 
the subscales except for the resolution score of industry versus inferiority. The middle-aged group 
was found to be significantly higher than the older group in the resolution of this stage crisis 

Since gender was considered as a possible control variable or moderating variable, 
differences across gender were also examined. Significant differences emerged in the resolution 
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scores of two subscales. Women were found to be significantly higher than men in their 
resolution of trust versus mistrust and in their resolution of intimacy versus isolation. 

POI 

The POI measures self-actualization several ways: through ratios, main scales and 10 
subscales. The present study focused on the main scales of time competence and inner-direction. 

The time competence mean for the older group was slightly higher than the middle-aged 
group (16.72 compared to 16.30) and the mean for men was slightly higher than women (16. 95 
compared to 16.09). However, there were no significant differences on the scale of time 
competence. 

Inner-directed scores did show generational differences with the middle-aged group 
significantly more inner-directed than the older group. Middle-aged women demonstrated the 
highest levels of inner-direction (mean of 84.75) followed by middle-aged men (mean of 83.1 1) 
and older men (mean of 82.1 1). The older women scored the lowest in inner-direction (mean of 
77.97). According to Shostrom (1966), the self-actualizing means for the inner-directed scale 
range between about 87 to 100. 

Post Hoc 

A post hoc Pearson correlational coefficient analysis was used to examine the possible 
relation of education and income to the dependent variables because the subjects appeared to be 
highly educated and from affluent households. The older women were less educated than the older 
men and all of the middle-aged group, and the older group had lower incomes than the middle- 
aged group. Because education was found to be related to several variable subscales, another 
ANOVA was conducted controlling for education. 

When education was controlled for, the significant differences between the age categories 
disappeared. All of the significant differences between age groups in this study appear to be 
confounded by education. 

Discussion 

The results from the MPD scores found the middle-aged group to be significantly higher 
than the older group in the resolution of industry versus inferiority. However, this does not imply 
that the older group has a low resolution score and therefore leans toward inferiority. In fact, the 
mean for the older men and women (15.43 and 1531 respectively) were well within the normed 
range. What this finding could suggest is that the middle-aged group, particularly the women 
(mean of 18.71; norm of 16.12), simply scored high in industry. Considering the highly 
professional levels of the middle-aged women in this study combined with their education levels 
(50% attended or completed graduate school) and high household income, it could be possible that 
this particular sample simply tapped into a population of highly industrious achievers. 
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However, industry versus inferiority was the only generational difference found on the 
MPD and it was confounded with education. Therefore, a lack of generational differences on the 
other subscales and on the total overall resolution score could support Erikson's theory assumption 
which argues that stage crises resolution is universal. In other words, despite the different social, 
technological, and economic worlds of pre- and post-WWII, this sample population adapted and 
generally resolved their stage crises within the range of the normed population. 

The findings with the POI suggests the sample middle-aged group was generally more 
inner-directed, or self-actualized than the older group, which could support Mitchell's (1984) 
findings as discussed above (although again, this was confounded by education). 

The significant findings of gender differences on two subscales on the MPD brings up an 
entirely different set of issues. The findings suggest that women from both age groups have a 
higher resolution of trust versus mistrust, and a higher resolution of intimacy versus isolation than 
men from both age groups. In addressing the gender issues, the norms of the MPD should be 
considered. The significant differences stem from the slightly higher than the norm mean scores of 
the women from both age groups, and the lower than the norm mean scores of the men from both 
age groups, particularly the middle-aged men. A cause for these lower scores of the middle-aged 
men from this sample cannot be established from this study. Further research may need to be 
conducted to explore why this occurred. 

Questions are raised by this study that cannot be easily answered. For example, do inner- 
directed people pursue higher education, or does higher education encourage inner-direction? 
Additionally, does education help people better resolve the industry versus inferiority crisis, or do 
people who have better resolved the industry versus inferiority crisis pursue higher education? If 
developmental questions like these can be answered through more exploration, it may help 
psychologists working with aging populations understand more about the values important to 
various cohort groups, and understand developmental differences that may exist. 
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